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The debate on the first reading was carried on for
seven nights. As we have already said, there is very
seldom a division taken on the first reading of any
measure. The second reading, when it comes on,
brings up a debate on the actual principle of the
Bill; and a man who votes against the second reading,
thereby declares that he disapproves of the whole
purpose which the promoters of the Bill have in view.
But he may vote for the second reading while firm in
the intention to make every alteration he can in the
provisions of the Bill as it passes through what is
called Committee stage, after second reading, that
being the stage at which the Bill comes up for the
consideration of all its separate clauses and details.
Many a Member of Parliament votes for the second
reading of a Bill in the hope that he may so damage
it in Committee, as to leave it worth nothing to its
promoters. Many observers, themselves hostile to
reform, were of opinion then, and many historical
writers have been of opinion since, that the Tories
made an entire mistake in their way of dealing with
the measure. The great difficulty of the Bill,
according to these observers and writers, lay, not so
much in the House of Commons as outside the House
of Commons. Even within the House, as we have
already shown, there were many sincere reformers who
put up with the Bill rather than welcomed it ; who
were willing to take it because they were afraid that
they could get nothing better just at that time ; but
who fully shared the opinions of Mr. O'Connell as to
the impossibility of its proving adequate to the work
of a lasting settlement. Outside the House of Com-